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and in every way impairing its usefulness.
The habitual use of alcoholic and malt
liquors and tobacco has a similar effect.
These substances are especially injurious to
the young, whose nerves and brain are in a
formative condition. Perhaps the greatest
danger arising from the use of any drug
or narcotic is the tendency to form an un-
natural appetite for it, which increases with
the habit, until the person becomes over-
powered by the craving. For these reasons,
as well as many others of which the limits of
this article will not admit mention, substances
of this sort should be strictly avoided.
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NEST, the name given to the homes built
by birds, chiefly as safe places in which to
Latch their eggs and rear their young. Nearly
all birds build nests of some sort, and the
marvelous instinct that leads every bird to
build its nest exactly as its parents did be-
fore it, is one of the strangest things in na-
ture. In nest building birds rarely give any
attention to their own comfort, but they pre-
pare a place which will insure the hatching
of their eggs and the protection of their
young while they are helpless. A few species,
however, build no nests at all, but drop their
eggs into the nests of other birds and aban-
don them to the foster parents. For instance,
the American cowbird will lay its eggs in the
nest of the yellow warbler. Not infrequently
the warbler resents the presence of this for-
eign egg and builds a second nest above the
first, abandoning its own eggs in so doing.
Cases are known where a nest has been built
in this way in three tiers before the warbler
was able to remain in undisturbed possession
of her own nest.

Ground Nests. There are other species
that lay their eggs upon the bare rocks or in
little holes in the sand and sit patiently upon
them there. Most of the water fowl and
many of the shore birds build their nests
upon the ground. In nearly all cases some
attempt is made at concealment, and even
when the nests are rudest, the bird still re-
members to make them harmonious with their
surroundings, or to put them in some incon-
spicuous place. The wild turkey will never
leave her nest until she has safely covered the
eggs with leaves. Although some of the

ground nests are little more than rude plat-
forms of twigs, others are elaborately woven
and carefully lined with soft moss or even
with down plucked from the breast of the
bird herself.

In the tropics, some birds collect large
piles of vegetable matter, and after it has de-
cayed for some days, they will lay their eggs
ia holes in this mass, which in rotting fur-
nishes the heat to hatch the young chicks.
The kingfishers, sand martins and other birds
excavate deep burrows into a bank, usually
facing the water, and lay their eggs in rude
little nests at the end. These burrows are
usually not straight. The kingfishers gallery
may turn abruptly to the right or left. The
petrel found in the United States digs a very
tortuous gallery of considerable length, so
that its nest is frequently directly under the
opening. In the southwestern parts of the
United States the burrowing owl lives in
the homes of the prairie dogs.

Varieties of Tree Nests. The most re-
markable nests are those which are built
either in trees or in small shrubbery above
the surface of the ground. Here the diverse
habits of the birds show themselves at once.
The robin and certain other birds make a
foundation of clay, which they cover with
twigs and leaves and line with hair or other
soft substances. The clay is molded and care-
fully plastered in position, but neither the
robin nor the swallow, which builds a purely
clay nest, wilt use the structure until it is
well dried. Some of the bottle-shaped clay
nests of the swallows are curious affairs, with
protruding necks bent downward so that the
opening of the nest is from below. Wood-
peckers dig their way into dead trees or
stumps. The ivory-billed woodpeckers are
strong enough to excavate a nest in the hard-
est wood. Many other birds build in holes or
crevices in trees and stumps that they have
not excavated for themselves. An example of
this class is seen in Fig. 4 of the color plate.

A familiar example of the best of the nest
work is that of the Baltimore oriole, whose
slender hanging nest, far out on the tip of
some slender twig, is well protected against
invasion (see Fig. 9). The weaver birds
make curious, swinging, bottle-shaped struc-
tures, which are entered from below, the nest
itself being built within, on the side of the
bottle. In Mexico a flycatcher builds a
remarkable structure, sometimes three or
four feet long by two wide, on one side of